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Illiuola  Repadiaies  I^incoln's  Policy— 
.,    War  fD>rXa>iCf,  not  Cor  Freedom. 

The  Chicago  Democrat,  "Weatworth'a  paper 
thus  oiipo^QB  |i^  repudiates  the  policy  of  Lin- 
eeln'd  a4iniaistratioa;  both  in  rsgard  to  tbo 
ICorill  Tariff  ^d'lhe  war  commenced  for  its  tn- 
forceraent,  \ 

As  resjyect*  lUe  ftW/ill  Tarid",  lllinuia  will  not  aiidcaii- 
pgt  kU«t«iD  Mr.  £<U)c61a  il  lie  .<u>iaiij!>  iIihI  measure.  It 
)(  fraught. yniih  ruio  md  diatisier  lo  all  her  iiitere«ut;  bui 
eliieSy  to  Iter  agricsliural  iuicreit,  wlilcli  is  the  leading 
liiteresi  of  lliia  State. 

Tne  Times  pla(!e»  llie  average  impost  of  this  Tariff  at 
lOU  p«r  cent  Thid  aniuuiiin  almujt  lu  u  pruhiluiiuii  uu 
inoil  articles  (if  prime  nccessiiy  lu  Ih  is  Slate.  We  can 
never  stand  .^ucti  an  iiiipusl.  [ts  t-llects  will  be  ruinouti. 
It  will  stop  our  export  trade,  and  lliu3  cut  oil  llie  market 
for  our  produce.  This  will  8taj' pi  odociioiij  for.whowiU 
raise  grain  to«ell  at  10  lo  '^ociils  per  bushel,  at  the. same 
time  that  he  has  lopay  doublu  for  all  the  luaiiuficuueti  h« 
uses  ?  - 

Then  Ujfain  this  Taiilf  w.ll  ruin  all  cut  inercliniiu, 
who  tiaJe  ai  the  Eajt,  so  long  as  the  Southern  Oonfeder- 
'  »tc  Siaie.seaii  import  at  ten,  while  the  Ncirihern  are  com- 
pelled lo  import  al  lUU  per  cent.  Or  it  will  compel  them 
to. trade  at  ihu  South,  or  t^iniigfrls  their  Roods  from  there. 
Two  rivai,  conreder>LCie«  cannot  exist  .-ide  by  fide,  with 
dae  cUarjjin^'  ten  aiil  ihe  oilier  100  per  cent,  on  imports. 
The  l(jO  per  cent.  Confederacy  can  collect  no  revenue. 
The  ttn  p«i  ceiit.  one  will  do  nil  the  lrtt<ling  fof  the  oth-  I 
er.  while  smugglers  will  line  ibo  frontiers.  | 

Is  it  to  su-tam  this  Morrill  Tanlf  thai  the  A.dnun>sira-  i 
tiou  Uat  at  laijt  ^hown  syinpiouus  of  takiug  a  decided  t>l<ind  I 
ia  relation  to  the  seceded  Stales?  It  certainly  looks  like  1 
it.  For  we  tell  llie  people  that  Ijiero  arq  only  two  ways  : 
lell  now  of  settling  this  si. ive  controversy.  One  is  peace-  | 
ful.  Tl;e  fiilier.u  warlike.  The ptcueful  wai/ is  free  trade  i 
and  direct  taxation.  The  warlike  way  is  fire  and  tword,  j 
and  setYilp  iucarreeiion,  if  the  subjuij^ation  is  to  be  ciun- 
plcle.  ,   . 

Jias  ike  AdminiilnUion  bcett  driven  to  thi  warliht  j/lan,  ; 
not  t»  muek  on  account  of  its  desire  to  save  lite  Unionaiui 
sustain  tke  principles  of  Itberty,  as  on  account  of  tts  de*  i 
tire  to  poLi/  a  bounty  to  Ntui  England  ami  I'enHsylviiiia 
manufactureii?  ,^ 

We  scarcely  date  to  nnsiver  litis  queilio't 
We  desire  lo  do  every  justice  lo  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
Adwinutralion.  Hut  this  desire  does  not  overbear  our 
love  of  those  old  Deniofralic  principles  of  Jetfersou  aud 
Jackson,  which  are  as  dear  to  u^  as  life  itself.  The  coun- 
try lias  liiriven  in  a  manner  unequalled  by  any  beiortt  I 
in  the  history  of  the  world  upon  those  principles.  AVe 
caiiQul  see  it  put  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  aban- 
donment of  those  principles  without  entering  otu  soleiuu 
proiesl. 

We  »uppoit  Air.  Lincoln  in  every  just  measure,  liearl 
and  soul,  but  we  cannot  tuppurt  him  wlieu  Wii  know  find 
',  feel  tha|  he  is  tu  Uie  wron;;,  and  that  tiii^t  wiong  will^in- 
flir.l  the  most  grevioas  injury  to  ihe  best  inieie^ia  of  tl^e 
country,  aiul  to  titofe  great  principles  of  political  econo- 
my which  at  this  inowent  are  bniatiitg  Iho  feticrs  of  lbs 
mott  despotic  aainjns  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  more  claim  oi)  Illinois  than  Air. 
i)ougl&(  iiad ;  and  Illinois  Is  not  called  upon  to  supporl 
,  liim  any  longer  than  while  he  coiitiiiiie^tureprescntihoe 
I  eheiislitd  principles  for  the  advauceineat  of  which  she 
I  vnta^wiUmg  to  aaeiiflce  rauie  tlian  one  "  favorite  sou." 


What  Lincoln  Never  Said  About  the  Tariff 


By  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  In  the  - 
Jonrnal  of  Iiconomics. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  cam- 
paign literature  on  the  tarifC  during  ^ 
recent    years   will    have    become    fa- 1 
miliar   with   a   phrase   attributed    to' 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  following  ver- 
sion is  taken  from  Curtiss's  "Indus- ' 
trial    Development    of    Nations,"    in ' 
which    are  collected   indiscriminately 
all  sorts  of  prota^tionist  arguments. 
Under  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  this  is 
printed: 

"I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
tariff,  but  I  know  this  much:  When,, 
we  buy  manufactured  goods  abroad 
we  get  the  goods  and  the  foreigner 
gets  the  money.  When  we  buy  the 
manufactured  goods  at  home,  we  get 
both  the  goods  and  the  money." 

Elsewhere  in  the  book  tlie  version 
is  in  somewhat  different  form: 
"Abraham  Lincoln  said:  'When  an 
American  paid  $20  for  steel  rails  to  i- 
an  English  manufacturer,  America 
had  the  steel  and  England  had  the 
$20.  But  when  he  paid  $20  for  the 
steel  to  an  American  manufacturer, 
America  had  both  the  steel  and  the  ^ 
$20.'"  i" 

This  obviously  is  an  anachronism,  . 
since  such  a  thing  as  a  steel  rail  was  " 
unknown   in  Lincoln's  time. 

No  reference  is  given  by  Curtiss  to 
Lincoln's  writings;  nor  is  such  a  ref- 
erence given  in  any  place  where  I  have 
found  the  phrase  quoted.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  various  editions 
of  Lincoln's  published  works  brings 
to  light  nothing  that  remotely  resem-  \ 
bles  it.  There  is  nothin  in  either  of 
the  two  editions  of  his  writings  put 
together  by  N»:olay  and  Hay,  nor  is  \ 
there  anything  in  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral edition.  Nicolay  and  Hay's 
"Life"  yields  nothing  of  the  sort,  nor 
any  of  the  biographies.  So  with  Lin- 
coln's "Speeches  in  Congress"  and 
bis  messages  to  congress. 

Now,  what  is  the  history  of  the 
phrase? 

The  very  first  mention  which  we 
have  found  is  in  1894,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Economist,  a  weekly  protection- 
ist sheet  published  in  New  York.  In 
that  periodical  for  June  29,  1894,  the 
following  is  given  as  having  been 
copied  from  the  Independent  of  How- 
ard, Illinois,  of  June  9,  1894: 

"Lincoln's  first  speech  on  the  tariff 
question  was  short  and  to  the  point. 
He    said    he    did    not    pretend    to    be 
learned  in  political  economy,  but  he 
thought  that  he  knew  enough  to  know 
that  'when  an  American  paid  $20  for  [ 
steel   to    an    English     manufacturer,  | 
America  had  the  steel   and   England  i 
had  the  $20.     But  when  he  paid  $20  j 
for  the  steel  to  an  American  manu- ! 
facturer,  America  had  Loth  the  steel  | 
and  the  $20.'  " 

In  a  later  issu^  (October  26)  of  the 
American  Economist  of  that  same 
year,  it  is  stated  that  another  news- 
paper, the  Peoria  Journal,  protested 
that  the  "goods  and  money"  speech 
was  made  at  Kewanee;  while  still 
another  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord, pointed  out  that  this  version  was 
not  at  all  in  accord  with  Herndon's 
report  of  Lincoln's  first  speech. 

Mr.  Matteson  reports  that  Howard  i 
appeared  on  the  maps  until  about  j 
1902;    since   then    a    village   at    thej 


same  spot— a  mere  junction  "point, 
apparently — is  named  "Lotus"  on  the 
map.  It  is  In  the  northwest  corner 
of  Champaign  county,  forty  miles 
from  Lincoln's  early  home  at  New 
Salem.  Mr.  Matteson  adds:  "I  am 
forred  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Howard  Independent  is  a  myth,  or  at 
least  a  misprint.  The  postmaster  at 
Lotus  writes  me  that  no  paper  has 
ever  been  printed  there;  and  there 
is  no  other  town  in  Illinois,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  with 
which  the  name  Howard  is  associ- 
ated.    No  Howard  Independent  was 

published  elsewhere  in  the  linked 
States,  according  to  the  newspaper 
directories  of  1891,  1894-1895,  and 
the  last  issue." 

The  first  appearance  for  express 
compaign  purpose  appears  to  be  in 
1904.  The  phrase  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "Republican  Campaign  Book"  of 
that  year.  In  earlier  campaign  books 
— for  1892,  1896,  1900 — it  does  not 
appear,  although  iu  that  of  1896 
Lincoln  is  cited  as  an  advocate  of 
protection.  Evidently  the  phrase 
was  not  widely  known  during  these 
earlier  years.  In  the  "Campaign' 
Book  of  1904"  there  is  an  extended 
quotation  from  Lincoln's  tariff  notes 
of  1846-47,  and  then  at  the  close  we 
find: 

"On  another  occasion  Mr.  Lincc/in 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "I  am  not  postv"'d ; 
on  the  tariff,   but   I  know   that   if  1 
give  my  wife  twenty  dollars  to  buy  a , 
cloak  and  she  buys  one  made  in  free 
trade   England,    we   have    the   cloak, 
but  England  has  the  twenty  dollars;  : 
while   if  she   buys   a   cloak   made   in  j 
the  protected  United  States,  we  have 
the  cloak  and  the  twenty  dollars.'"' 

Here,  It  will  be  observed,  "a  cloak"  j 
appears.  In  a  speech  by  McCleaiy,  of  | 
Minnesota,  in  the  house  of  represen- i 
tatives,  April  22,  1904,  "a  dress"  and  j 
"my  wife"  appear,  with  the  same  ■ 
sum  of  $20.  It  may  be  that  the' 
campaign  book  version  of  1904  was 
taken  from  McCleary's  speech. 

In  1910  the  phrase  appears  con- 
spicuously in  a  booklet  entitled , 
"Story  of  a  Tariff,"  published  by  the  j 
American  Protective  Tariff  League,  I 
the  organization  which  publishes  tho! 
American  Economist  also.  This  book-  \ 
let  lauds  the  tariff  of  1909  as  "the; 
best  tariff  bill  (sic)  the  republican 
party  has  ever  passed,"  and  gives  a  I 
quantity  of  extracts  from  speeches  | 
on  that  measure.  On  the  inside  cover  ] 
page  there  j8  printed  in  large  type  I 

"Lincoln's  Tariff  Creed,"  in  "these 
words: 

"Secretary  Stanton  once  asked 
Abraham  Lincoln  what  he  thought 
of  a  protective  tariff.  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied:  "I  don't  know  muj?h  about 
the  tariff,  but  I  do  know  that  if  my 
wife  buys  her  cloak  in  America,  we 
get  the  money  and  the  cloak,  and 
that  American  labor  is  paid  for  pro- 
ducing it;  if  she  buys  her  cloak 
abroad,  we  get  only  the  cloak,  the 
other  country  gets  the  money,  and 
foreign  labor  receives  the  benefit.'  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
somewhat  enriched.  American  labor 
and  foreign  labor  are  smuggled  in; 
and  not  only  is  the  wife  introduced, 
but  Secretary  §tant,i^j^  also. 


It  seems  certain  that  the  phrase  Is 
I  apocryphal.        There  is  no   evidence 
I  that   Lincoln  ever  used   it.      Further 
search  may  show  just  how  it  origin- 
■  ated.     Possibly    the    claptrap    about 
,  the  "goods  and  the  money"  was  ib- 
I  vented  before  it  was  foisted  on  Lin- 
coln; possibly  it  was  ascribed  to  hira 
at  an  earlier  date  than  the  first  here 
'noted   (1894).     By  dint  of  repetition 
^  it   has   come   to    be   assoniated   with 
-  Lincoln  almost  as  much  as  the  cherry 
tree   is  associated   with   Washington. 
I  So  crude  is  the  reasoning  (if  such  'it 
,  can  be  called),  so  vulgarly  fallacious 
I  is  the  antithesis,  that  we  must  hope 
^  that  it  will  cease  to  be  invested  wi^h 
,  the  sanction  of  a  venerated  name,  t 
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Forth  Clear  Examples 
In  Famous  Speech 

The  following  outline  of  an  In- 
tended speech  on  the  tariff  was 
written  by  Abraham  l^incoln  be- 
tween the  time  of  his  election  to 
Congress  in  ISKi  and  taiiing  liis 
seat  in  1847,  showing  that  l>incoln 
even  in  his  earlier  years  saw  the 
necessity  from  a  national  stand- 
point of  the  maintenance  of  the 
protective  system  as  it  is  today  ad- 
vocated by  the  Republican  party: 


ally,  and  receiving  in  exchaiifje  all  tue 
iron,  iron  utensils,  tools  and  imple- 
ments he  needs.  In  this  process  of  ex- 
change each  receives  the  whole  of  that 
which  the  other  parts  with,  and  the 
reward  of  labor  between  them  is  per- 
fect; each  receiving  the  product  of 
just  £0  much  labor  as  he  has  himself 
bestowed  on  what  he  parts  with  for  It. 
But  the  change  comes.  The  protective 
policy  is  abandoned,  and  A  determines 
to  buy  his'  iron  and  iron  manufac- 
tures of  C  in  Kurope.  This  he  can 
only  do  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  ex- 
change of  the  produce  of  his  farm  for 
them.  We  will  suppose  the  direct 
exchange  is  adopted.  In  this  A  de- 
sires to  exchange  ten  barrels  of  flaui' 
— the  precise  product  of  one  hundred 
days'  labor — for  the  largest  quantity 
of  iron,  etc.,  that  he  can  get.  C  also 
wishes  to  exchange  the  precise  prod- 
uct, in  iron,  of  one  hundred  days' 
labor  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
flour  he  can  get.  In  intrinsic  value  the 
things  to  be  exchanged  are  precisely 
equal. 

\V'a:stcfiil  Transportation. 
But  before  thijs  exchange  can  take 
place  the  tlour  must  be  carried  from 
Pennsylvania  to  England  and  the  iron 
from  England  to  Pennsylvania!  The 
flour  starts.  The  wagoner  who  hauls 
it  to  Philadelphia  takes  a  part  of  it 
for  his  labor;  then  a  merchant  there 
takes  a  little  more  for  storage  and 
Whether  the  protective  policy  shall  forwarding  commission,  and  another 
be  finally  abandoned  is  now  the  ques-  takes  a  little  more  for  Insurance;  and 
tion.  Discussion  and  experience  al-  <hen  the  shipowner  carries  it  across 
ready  had,  and  question  now  in  <he  water  and  takes  a  little  more  of 
greater  dispute  than  ever.  Has  there  it  for  his  trouble.  Still,  before  it 
not  been  some  great  error  in  the  mode  reaches  C  it  is  tolled  two  or  three 
Of  discuision?  Propose  a  single  is-  times  more  for  storage,  drayage,  corn- 
sue  of  fact,  namely:  From  1816  to  the  mission,  and  so  on;  so  when  C  gets 
present,  have  protected  articles  cost  us  i'  there  are  but  seven  and  a  half  bar- 
more  of  labor  during  the  higher  than  r«ls  of  >t  left.  The  iron,  too,  in  tran- 
during  the  lower  duties  upon  them?  sit  from  England  to  Pennsylvania 
Introduce  the  evidence.  Analyze  this  &oes  through  the  same  process,  so  that 
issue,  and  try  to  show  that  it  em-  when  it  reaches  A  there  are  but  three 
braces  the  true  and  whole  question  of  quarters  of  il  left.  "The  result  of  this 
the  protective  policy.  Intended  as  a  case  is  that  A  and  C  have  each  parted 
test  of  experience.  The  period  se-  '^^'th  one  hundred  days  labor,  and 
lected  is  fair,  because  it  is  a  period  of  f^-ch  received  but  seventy-live  in  re- 
peace— a  period  sufficiently  long  (to)  turn.  That  the  carrying  in  this  case 
furnish  a  fair  average  under  all  other  was  introduced  by  A  ceasing  to  buy  of 
causes  operating  on  prices,  a  period  in  ^  ^^^  turning  to  C;  that  it  was  utterly 
which  various  modifications  of  higher  useless,  and  that  it  is  ruinous  in  its 
and  lower  duties  have  ocburred.  Pro-  effects  upon  A  are  all  little  less  than 
tected  articles  only  are  embraced,  self-evident.  But,  asks  one,  if  A  is 
Show  that  these  only  belong  to  the  now  only  getting  three-quarters  as 
question.  The  labor  price  only  is  em-  '""^h  iron  fiom  every  ten  barrels  of 
braced.     Show  this  to  be  correct.  flo""-  %\  ^^  '^^^^.  *«  ^^^^,}  ^^^^^  •^°*^* 

Eflfcct  of  Duties  UiJon   Prices.  ^^  ""^  turn  again  to  B  .'       Ihe  answer 

"  I  suppose  the  true  effect  of  duties  '^^  ^  has  quit  making  iron  and  so 
upon  prices  to  be  as  follows:  If  a  cer-  "^as  none  to  sell.  Kut  why  did  B  quit 
tain  duty  be  levied  upon  an  article  P^^'^'"®^  >,  Because  A  quit  buying  ot 
which  by  nature  cannot  be  produced  ^'[Pvar.*^  .^^  ^.^'^  no  other  customer  to 
in  this  country ,.»ii  three  cents  a  pound  f,^"  .t°-  ,  But,  surely,  A  did  not  cease 
upon-Goffee,  the  effect  will  be  thiU  the  buy!"&  ^\  ^  with  the  expectation  of 
consumer  will  pay  one  cent  more  per  buying  of  C  on  harder  terms.'"  Car- 
pound  than  before,  fhe  producer  will  ^aiply  not.  Let  me  tell  you  how  that 
take  one  cent  less  in  prolits;  in  ether  ^^-  ^hen  B  was  making  iron  as 
wo*d»,-  the  burden  of  the  duty'  will  ^T^'^^^  °'  ^,  ^f-,*^,  ^"S°"^  customer, 
(be)  distributed  over  consumption,  ^<^'■^^;!^"y^^^■  <-  ^'^'^  ^°"'"  '="^t°"^«'-'=- 
production  and  commerce,  and  not  ..  P-.j  y^  '  *„  v^  „^  „^;„*L„  , 
confined  to  either.  But  if  a  duty  flvII^^t'pH.inpH  *hT  fh  '"''^J,^'^- 
a mounting  to  full  protecUon  be  levied  1  5r^l'y„!°l^it'ti"l*^„„P,^.lii?!=..f °".^''_'°^ 
upon    an    article    which    can    be    pro 


duced  here  with  as  liltle  labor  as  else 
where,  i^\  iron,  that  article  will  ulti- 
mately and  at  no  distant  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  duty,  be  sold  to  oiir 
people  cheaper  than  ever  before,  at 
)ea.st    by    the    amount    of    the    cost   of 

--Xarrying  it  from  abroad. 

Us«.'lcs»  LalKjr. 
First  as  to  useless  labor.  Before 
proceeding,  however,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  a  specimen  of  wlutt  I 
conc'.i\c  to.- be  iisck.':.^  kibor.  1  say, 
than,  ttiat.7fc5l  carrying,  and  incidents 
of  carryinlf,  of  articles  from  the  place 
of  their  production  to  a  distant  place 
for  consumption,  which  articles  could 
be  produced  of  iis  good  a  quality,  in 
sufficient  quantify  and  with  as  little 
la{>or  ai  the  place  or  contumptlon  cw 
at   the   place   carried    from.    Is   useless 

\  labor.  Applying  tills  principle  to  our 
■"Country  by  an  example,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  A  and  B  arc  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer  and  a  Pennsylvania  Iron 
maker,  whose  lands  are  adjoining. 
Under  the  protective  policy  A  is  fur- 
nishing B  witli  bread  and  meat,  and 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  food  for 
horses  and  oxen,  and  fresh  supplies  of 
■horses  and  oxen  themselves  occasion- 


I  of  a  nation  is  best  whenever  it  can 
buy  cheapest;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  because  if,  at  the  same 
time  ana  oy  tne  same  cause,  it  i.'-. 
compelled  to  sell  correspondingly 
cheap,  nothing  is  gained'.  Then  it  is 
b-aid  the  best  condition  is  when  we 
can  buy  cheapest  and  sell  dearest;  but 
this  again  is  not  necessarily  true, 
because    with    both    these    we    might 

j  have    scarcely    anything    to    sell,    or, 

Iwhich  is  the  same  thing,  to  buy  with. 

^o    illustrate  this,    suppose   a   man    in 
the  present  state  of  things  is  laboring 
the    year    round,    at    ten    dollars    per 
month,  which  ainouni.s  in  the  year  to 
$120.     A  change  in  affairs  enables  him  i 
to  buy  his  supplies  at  half  the  former' 
T'ricc,   to   get   fifty    dollars   per   month 
lor    his   labor,    but    at    the    same    lime 
deprives    him    of    employment   during: 
iill  the  months  of  the  >xar  but  one.    Inj 
this    case,    though    sooda   ha\e    lallen  ! 
one^half,   and    labor   ha-i   risen    five   to! 
one,  it  is  still  plain  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  laborer  is  tvvont>-  dollars 
poorer    thaniinder    the    old    state    of 
things.  1/ 

■Value  of  Coii-statit  ^imploynioiil. 
These  reflections  show   that  to   rea- 
toui  and'  act  correctly   on   this  subject 
we   must   look   not  paerely    to    buying 


cheap,  nor  jet  to  buying  cheap  and 
eelllug  dear,  but  also  to  having  con- 
stant employment,  so  that  wo  may 
have  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
something  to  sell.  This  matter  of  em- 
ployment can  only  be  secured  by  an 
ample,  steady,  and  certain  market  to 
sell  the  produces  of  our  labor  in. 

But  let  us  yield   the  point,  and  "ad- 
mit that  by  abandoning  the,  protective 
policy  our  farmers  can  purchase  their 
supplies      of      manufactured      articles 
cheaper    than    by    continuing    it;    and 
then  let  us  sep  whether,  even  at  that, 
they  will   upon   the  whole   be   gainers 
by  the  change.     To  simplify  this  ques- 
tion, let  us  suppose  the  whole  agricul- 
tural interest  of  the  country  to  be  in 
the  hands   of   one   man,    who   has  one 
hundred   laborers   in    his  employ;    the 
farmer  owns  all  the  plowed  and   pas- 
ture   land,   and    the   manufacturer  all 
!  the   iron    mines   and    coal    banks   and 
I  sites  of  water  power.     Each  is  push- 
ing   on   his    own    way,    and    obtaining: 
supplies  from   the  other  to   far  as  he 
Jieeds— that    is.    tlie    manufacturer    is 
buying  of  the  farmer  all  the  cotton  he 
can  use  in   his  cotton  factory;   all  the 
wool  he  can  use  in  his  woolen  estab- 
lishment; all  the  bread  and  meats  as 
well   as  all   the   fruits  and   vegetables 
Avhich   arc   necessary   for  himself  and 
'  all  his  hands  in   all   his  departments; 
'  all   the   corn   and   oats  and   hay   which 
are  necessary   for  all   his   horses   and 
oxen,    as    well    as    fresh    supplies    of 
horses    and    oxen     themselves    to    do 
[  ail   his  heavy   hauling  about  his  iron 
works    and    generally    of    every    soit. 
I  The  farmer  in   turn    iy   iiuying  of   the 
manufacturer  all   the   iron,   iron   tools, 
,  wooden    tooKs,    cotton    goods,    woolen 
I  g-oods,  etc.,  that  he  needs  in  his  busi- 
I  ness  for  his  liand.s. 

I       But   after   a   while   the   farmer    dis- 
;  covers  that  were  it  not  for  the  PRO- 
,  TBCTHH'":   policy  he  could   buy  all   of 
these   supplies   cheaper   from   a   Euro- 
I  pean  manufacturer,  owing  to  the  fact 
i  that   the    price    of    labor   is  only    one- 
quarter    as    high    there    as   here.      Me 
'  and  his  hands  are   a  majority  of  the 
whole,    and    therefore,    have    the    legal 
,  and  moral  right  to  have  their  interest 
'  first    consulted.      They    throw    oft'    the 
i  protective    policy,    the    farmer    cea.'es 
buying    of     the     homo     manufacturer. 
\ery  soon,  hoivever,  he  discovers  that 
to  buy   even   at   the   cheaper   rate   re- 
quires   sometliing    to    buy    with,    and 
somehow  or  other  he  is  falling 'down 
on  thi.s  particular. 

All  Tliinss  Belong  (o  Labor. 
In.  the  early  da>.s  of  our  race  the 
Almighty  said  to  tlio  first  of  our  race,. 
"In  the  .-wcat  of  thy  face  thnlt  thoii 
cat  bread  ;■'  and  .•-iiicc  then,  if  mc  ex- 
pect the  light  and  the  air  of  heaven, 
no  good  thing  has  been  or  can  be  en- 
joyed by  us  without  having  first  cost 
labor.  And,  iniisniuch  as.  most  good 
things  are  produced  by  labor,  it  fol- 
I  lows  that  all  such  things  of  riglit  be- 
long to  those  whose  labor  has  pro- 
duced them.  But  it  has  so  happened 
in  all  the  ages  of  the  world  that  some 
have  labored  and  others  have  with- 
out labor  enjoyed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  fruits  This  is  wrong,  and 
should  not  continue.  To  secure  to 
each  laborer  the  whole  product  of  his 
labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a 
worthy  object  lOf  any  good'  govern- 
ment. 

But  then,  a  question  arises.  How 
can  a  government  best  effect  this?  In 
our  own  country,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, will  the  protective  principle 
aavance  or  retard  this  object'.'  ITpon- 
this  subject\the  habits  of  our  whole 
species  fall  rnto  three  great  classes — 
useful  labor,  useless  labor  and  idle- 
ness. On  these  the  first  only  Is  nieri- 
forious,  and  to  it  all  the  products 
of  labor  rightfully  belong;  but  the  two 
latter,  while  they  exist,  are  heavy 
pensioners  upon  tlio  first,  robbing  it 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  just  rights. 
The  only  remedy  tor  this  is  to,  so  far 
as  possible,  drive  useless  labor  and 
idkncts  out  of  existence.  And  first, 
as  to  useless  labfir.  '  Before  making 
war  ui>on  this,  we  must  Icurn  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  useful.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  all  labor  done  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  in  carrying  ar- 
ticles   to    the    place    of    consumption. 


-ufficienf  abundance,  with  as  little 
labor,  at  the  place  of  consumption  as 
at  the  place  they  were  carried  from 
is  useless  labor. 

Needilefcis  Labor  m  Carry  uig. 
I.et  us  take  a  few  examples  of  the 
applicAvtion  of  this  principle  to  our 
own  country.  Iron  and  everything 
made  of  iron  can  be  produced  in  .-uf- 
riclent  abundance,  and  with  as  little 
Vabor  in  the  United  ata,tes  as  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  therefore,  all 
labor  done  in  bringing  iron  and  its 
fabrics  from  a  foreign  country  to  the 
United  States  is  useless  labor.  The 
game  precisely  may  be  t-aid  of  cotton, 
wool  -ind  of  their  fabrictt,  rcfcijcclivi,ly, 
as  well  as  many  other  articles.  While 
the  uselessness  of  the  carrying  labor 
is  equally  true  of  all  the  articles 
xiientioned,  and  of  many  others  not 
mentioned,  it  is  perhaps  more  glar- 
ingly obvious  in  relation  to  the  cotton 
goods  we  purchase  from  abroad.  The 
raw  cotton  from  whicli  they  are 
made  itself  grows  in  our  own  coun- 
try, is  carried  by  land  and  by  water 
to  England,  is  there  spun,  wove,  dyed, 
stamped,  etc.,  and  then  carried  back 
again  and  worn  in  the  very  country 
where  it  grew.  Why  should  it  not 
be  spun,  wove,  etc.,  in  the  very  neigh- 
borhood where  it  grows  and  is  con- 
sumed,and  the  carrying  thereby  dis- 
pensed with  .'  Has  nature  interposed 
any  obstacle?  Are  not  all  the 
agents — animal  power,  water  power 
and  steam  power — as  good  aj)d  a.s 
abundant  here  as  elsewhere?  Will 
not  as  small  an  amount  of  human 
labor  answer  here  as  elsewhere?  We 
may  easily  see  that  the  cost  of  this 
useless  labor  is  very  heavy.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  the  cpst  of  actual  car- 
riage, but  also  the  insuraJice  of  every 
kind,  and  the  profits  of  the  merchants 
tlirough  whose  hands  it  passes.  All 
these  create  a  heavy  burden  falling 
upon  the  useful  lalDor  connected  with 
such  articles,  either  depressing  the 
price  to  the  producer  or  advancing  it 
to  the  consumer,  or,  what*  is  more 
probable,  doing  both  in  part. 
I  Cotton  lus  au  UlusLniUon 

i  A  supposed  case  will  serve  to  illus- 
'  trate  several  points  now  to  the  i^ur- 
:  pose.  A,  in  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina,  has  one  hundred  pounds  of 
cotton,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the 
precise  product  of  one  man's  labor 
for  twenty  days.  B,  in  Manchester, 
Kngland,  has  one  hundred  yards  of 
cotton  cloth,  the  precise  product  of 
the  same  amount  of  labor.  This  lot 
of  cotton  and  lot  of  cotton  cloth  are 
I'recisely  equal  to.  each  other  in  their 
intrinsic  v.alue.  But  A  wishes  to  part 
^\^th■  his  cotton  for  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  cloth  ho  can  get.  "R  nlso  wishes 
to  part  with  his  cloth  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cotton  he  can  get.  An 
exchange  is,  therefore,  necessary,  but 
Ijefore  this  can  be  effected  the  cotton 
'  must  be  carried  to  Manchester  and 
the   cloth   to   South   Carolina. 

The  cotton  starts  to  Manchester. 
1'he  man  that  hauls  it  to  Charleston 
in  his  wagon  takes  a  little  of  it  to  pay 
him  for  his  trouble;  the  merchant 
\.  ho  stores  it  awhile  before  the  ship 
is  ready  to  sail  takes  a  little  out  for 
his  trouble;  the  ship  owner  who  car.* 
ries  it  acro.ss  the  water  takes  a  little 
out  for  his  trouble.  Still,  before  it 
gets  to  Manchester  it  is  tolled  two  or 
three  times  more  for  drayage,  stor- 
age, commission  and  so  on,  so  that 
when  it  reaches  B's  hands  there  are 
I  liut  seventy-five  pounds  o£  it  left.  The 
cloth,  too,  i!i  its  transit  from  Man- 
'  Chester  to  South  Carolina,  goes 
I  through  the  same  process  of  tolling, 
so  that  when  it  reaches  A  there  are 
but  seventy-five  yards  of  it  left.  Now 
in  this  case,  A  and  B  each  have  part- 
ed with  twent}  days'  labor  and  each 
received  but  fifteen  in  return.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  B  has  removed  to 
the  side  pf  .A's  farm  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  has  there  made  his  lot  of 
cloth.  Is  it  not  clear  that  he  and  A 
can  then  exchange  their  cloth  and 
cotton,  each  getting  the  whole  of 
what   the    other   parts  with  ? 

lmpose«    a   Direct   Burden 
This  supposed  case  shows  the  utter 
useleseness   of    th,§  ,cajrr»ng    labor   i^i 


ill  similar  cases,  and  also  the  direct  j  niarketa  bemg  stocked  with  such  ar- 
burden  it  imposes  upon  useful  labor,  i  tides  at  lower  prices  than  I  can  af- 
And  whoever  will  take  up  the  train  ford,  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
of  reflection  suggested  by  this  case  to  rot  before  they  could  reach  there, 
and  run  it  cut  to  the  full  extent  of, The  truth  is,  Vfjlcan,  I  am  compelled 
its  just  application,  will  be  astonished  |  to  quit  raising  these  thing.s  altogether, 
at  the  amount  of  useless  labor  he  will  except  a  few  for  my  own  use.  and 
thus  discover  to  be  done  in  this  very  thia  leaves  part  of  my  own  time  idle 
I   am   mistaken   if   it   is   not   in 


way. 

fact  many  times  over  equal  to  all  the 
real  want  in  the  world.  This  useless 
labor  I  would  have  discontinued,  a.nd 
tliose  engaged  in  It  added  to  the  class 
of  useful  laborers.  If  I  be  asked 
whether  I  would  destroy  all  com- 
merce, I  answer.  Certainly  not;  I 
would  continue-  it  where  it  is  neces- 
sary and  discontinue  it  where  it  is 
not.  An  instance;'  I  would  continue 
commerce  so  far  as  it  is  employed 
in  bringing  us  coffee,  and  1  would  dis- 
continue it  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in 
bringing  us  cotton  goods. 
Would  the  Fanner  Be  the  Gainer? 
But  let'  us  yield  the  point  and  ad- 
mit by  abandoning  the  protective 
policy  our  faruiers  can  purchase  their 
sujiplies  of  manufactured  articles 
cheaper  than  before;  and  then  let  us 
see  whether,  even  at  that,  the  farm- 
ers will  upon  the  whole  be  gainers  by 
the  change.  To  simplify  this  ques- 
tion, let  us  suppose  our  whole  popu- 
lation to  consist  of  but  twenty  men. 
Under   the    prevalence    of   the    protec 


on    my    hands,    instead   of   my   finding 
employment  for  you." 

nseless  Ijabor  as  Bad  as  MlCTiesaL^.^ 

If  at  any  time  all  labor  .should  cfwifse 
iuid  all  existing  provisions' be  ^pqua«y 
divided  among  the  people,  at  the  end 
of  a  single  year  there  f^^'^^  .^-^■^'^^J^ 
be  one  human  ^^«='"S  left  alive,  all 
^A'ould  have  perished  by  want  of  sub- 
sistence So  again,  if  upon  such  di- 
,S  an  that  sort  of  labor  which 
I'-"oduces  provisions  should  cease,  and 
eaci.  individual  should  take  pp  so 
much  of  his  share  as  he  could  and 
carry  it  continually  around  his  habi- 
tation, although  in  this  carrying  the 
amount  of  labor  going  on  might  be 
as  great  as  ever,  so  long  as  it  could 
last,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  re- 
sult would  be  precisely  the  same — 
th;it   is,   none  would   be   left  living. 

The  first  of  these  propositions 
shows  that  universal  idleness  would 
speedily  resul'.  in  universal  ruin,  and 
the  second  shows  that  useless  labor 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  idle- 
ness.    I  submit,  then,  whether  it  does 


tive  policy,   fifteen  of  these  are  farm-  j  „„£    follow    that    partial    idleness    and 


?rs,  one  is  a  miller,  one  manufactures 
ron,  one  implements  from  ifon,  one 
:otton  goods,  and  one  woolen  goods. 
The  farmers  discover  that,  owing  to 
labor  only  costing  one-quarter  as 
much    in    Europe    as    here,    they    can 


partial  useless  labor  would,  in  the 
proportion  of  theii  extent,  in  like 
manner  result  in  partial  ruin;  wheth- 
er, if  all  should  subsist  upon  the  labor 
that  one-half  should  perform,  it 
would    not    result   in    very    scanty   al- 


buy     iron,     iron     implements,     cotton    lowance  to   the  whole. 

goods  and  woolen  goods  cheaper  when         Believing    that    these    i)ropositions 

brought     from     Europe      than     when    .,njj  h^q  conclusions  I  draw  from  them 


made  by  theii  neighbors.  'They  are 
the  majority,  and  therefore  have  both 
the  legal  and  moral  right  to  have 
their  interest  first  consulted.  They 
throw    off    the    protective    policy, and 


cannot  be  successfully  controverted, 
1  for  the  pi-esent  aissume  their  cor- 
rectness, and  proceed  to  try  to  show 
tliat  the  abandonjnent  of  ttie  Protec- 
tive  iiolicy   by    the   AJinericau   govern- 


cease    buying    these    articles    of    their    ment   must   result  in   the   Increase   of 
neighbors.       But    they    soon    discover    both   useless   labor   and   idleness,   and 


that  to  buy,  and  at  the  cheaper  rate 
requires    something    to    buy    with. 

Nothing    Doing    at    tlie    Furnace 

Falling  short  in  this  jpartlcular  one 
of  the  farmers  takes  a  load  of  wheat 
to  the  miller  and  gets  it  made  into 
flour,  and  starts  as  has  been  his  cus- 
tom, to  the  iron  furnace.  He  ap- 
proaches the  well  known  spot,  but, 
strange  to  say,  all  is  cold  and  still  as 
death;  no  smoke  rises,  no  furnace 
roars,  no  anvil   rings. 

After  some  search  he  finds  the 
owner  of  the  desolate  place  and  calls 
out  to  him:  "Come,  Vulcan,  don't 
you  want  to  buy  a  load  of  Hour?" 

"Why,"  says  Vulcan,   "I  am  hungry 

enough,    to    be    sure,    haven't    tasted 

bread   for   a   week,    but   then    you   see 

my    works    are    stopped    and    I    have 

j  nothing   to    give   you    for   your   flour." 

"But,  Vulcan,  why  don't  you   go  to 
work  and  get  something?" 
'       "I  am  ready  to  do  so;  will  you  hire 
me,   farmer?" 

"Oh,  no;  I  could  only  set  you  to 
raising  wheat;  and  you  see  I  have 
more  of  that  already  than  I  can  get 
anything  for." 

!       "But  give  me  employment  and  send 
'  your   flour   to   Europe   for  a   market." 

"Why,  Vulcan,  how  silly  you  talk. 
Don't  ycu  know  they  raise  wheat  in 
Europe  as  well  as  here,  and  labor  is 
so  cheap  there  as  to  fix  the  price  of 
flour  there  so  low  as  scarcely  to  pay 
the  long  carriage  of  it  from  here, 
leaving   nothing  whatever    to    me?" 

"But,  farmer,  couldn't  you  pay  to 
raise  and  prepare  garden  stuffs  and 
fruits,  such  as  radishes,  cabbages, 
Irish  'and  sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers, 
watermelons  and  muskmelons,  plums, 
pears,  peaches,  apples  and  the  like? 
All  these  are  good  things  and  used  to 
sell  well." 

"So  they  did  used  to  sell  well,  but 
it  was  to  you  we  sold  them,  and  now 
you  tell  us  that  you  have  nothing  to 
buy  with.  Of  course  I  cannot  sell 
things  to  the  other  fajmers,  because 
each  of  them  raises  enough  for  him- 
self, and,  in  fact,  rather  wishes  to 
sell  than  to  buy.  Neither  can  I  send 
them  to  Europe  for  a  market,  be- 
cause,   to    say    notjtiing    of    iijuropean 


so,  ill  proportion,  luust  produce  waul 
Uiid  i-uiu  among  our  people 
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LINCOLN  ON  PROTECTION 


From  a  Speech  Delivered  by  Abraham  Lioi 
coin  in  1847        //"o  / 

In  the  early  days  oi  oiir  race  the  Almighty 
said  to  the  first  of  our  race:  "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread;"  and  since 
then,  if  we  except  the  light  and  the  air  o| 
heaven,  no  good  thing  has  been  or  can  b^ 
enjoyed  by  us  without  having  first  cost  la* 
bor.  And  inasmuch  as  most  good  things 
are  produced  by  labor,  it  follows  that  all 
such  things  belong  of  right  to  those  whose 
labor  has  produced  them.  But  it  has  so  hap- 
pened, in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that  some 
have  labored,  and  others  have  without  labor 
enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits. 
This  is  wrong  and  should  not  continue.  To 
secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of 
his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a  wor* 
thy  object  of  any  good  government. 

But  then  a  question  arises:  How  can  a 
government  best  effect  this?  In  our  own 
country,  in  its  present  condition,  will  the 
protective  principle  advance  or  retard  this 
object?  Upon  this  subject  the  habits  of 
our  whole  species  fall  into  three  great 
classes— useful  labor,  useless  labor  and  idle- 
ness. Of  these  the  first  only  is  meritorious, 
and  to  it  all  the  products  of  labor  rightfully 
belong;  but  the  two  latter,  while  they  exist, 
are  heavy  pensioners  upon  the  first,  robbing 
it  of  a  large  portion  of  its  just  rights.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  is  to,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, drive  useless  labor  and  idleness  out  of 
existence. 

And,  first,  as  to  useless  labor.  Before 
making  war  upon  this  we  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish  It  from  useful.  It  appears  to  me 
that  all  labor  done  directly  and  indirectly 
in  carrying  articles  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption which  could  have  been  produced 
in  sufiicient  abundance,  with  as  little  labor, 
at  the  place  of  consumption  as  at  the  place 
they  were  carried  from  its  useless  labor. 
Let  us  take  a  few  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  our  own  country. 
Iron,  and  everything  made  of  iron,  can  be 
produced  in  sufiicient  abundance  an4  with 
as  little  labor  in  the  United  States  as  any- 
where else  in  the  world;  therefore,  all  la- 
bor done  in  bringing  iron  and  its  fabric  from 
a  foreign  couritry  to  the  United  States  is 
useless  labor.  *  *  * 

We  may  easily  see  that  the  cost  of  tliis 
usele.ss  labor  is  very  heavy.  It  includes  i^ot 
only  the  cost  of  the  actual  carriage,  but 
also  the  insurances  of  eveiy  kind  and  the 
profits  of  the  merchants  through  whose 
hands  it  passes.  All  these  create  a  heavy 
burden  necessarily  falling  upon  the  useful 
labor  connected  with  such  articles,  either 
depressing  the  price  to  the  producer  or  ad- 
vancing it  to  the  consumer,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  doing  both  in  part.  ^^    ,    . 
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The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bullet- 
in last  week  printed  what  is  pur- 
ported to  be  an  unpublished  letter 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  giving  bis 
views  on  the  tariff  question  in  1859. 

It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Edward 
Wallace,  a  Philadelphia  physician, 
and  was  found  among  the  papers 
inherited  by  his  daughters,  the  late 
Misses  Mary  and  Margaret  Wallace. 
It  is  now  held  as  a  part  of  their 
estate  by  Norman  W.  Harker,  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer. 

The  lelter  was  written  on  the  sta- 
tionery of  the  'Office  of  the  Circuii 
Clerk  and  Recorder  of  Dewitt  coun- 
ty, Illinois,"  and  was  dated  "Clinton, 
Oct.  11,  1859."  In  some  instances 
dashes  were  used  instead  of  periods. 
h  reads: 

"I  am  here,  just  now,  attending 
court— yesterday  ,before  I  lef  tSpring- 
field,  youF  brother  Dr.  William  S. 
Wallace,  showed  me  a  letter  of  yours, 
in  which  you  kindly  mention  my 
name,  inquire  for  my  tariff  views; 
and  suggest  the  propriety  of  my 
writing  a  lelter  upon  the  subject— I 
was  an  old  Henry  Clay  tariff  Whig— 
in  old  limes  I  made  more  speeches 


on  that  subject,  than  on  any  other. 
I  have  not  changed  my  views — I  be- 
lieve yet,  it  we  could  have  a  moder- 
ate, carefully  adjusted,  pro'cctive 
tariff,  so  far  acquiesced  in,  us  not 
to  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  political 
strife,  squabble,  changes  and  uncer- 
tainties, it  would  be  belter  for  us— 
still,  it  ia  my  opiniun  that,  just 
now  the  revival  of  that  question, 
will  not  advance  the  cause  itself,  or 
the  man  who  revives  it — I  have  not 
thought  much  upon  the  subject  re- 
cently; but  my  general  impression 
is.  that  the  necessity  for  a  protective 
tariff  will,  ere  long,  force  il's  old  op- 
ponents to  take  it  up;  and  then  its 
old  friends  can  join  in.  and  establish 
it  on  a  more  firm  and  durable  basis. 
We,  the  old  Whigs,  have  been  entire- 
ly beaten  out  on  the  tariff  question; 
and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  re-estab- 
lish the  policy,  until  the  absence  of 
it,  shall  have  demonstrated  the  nec- 
essity for  it,  in  the  minds  of  men 
heretofore  opposed  to  it — with  this 
view,  I  should  prefer,  to  not  now, 
write  a  public  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  therefore  wish  thirto  h« 
considered  confidential— 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  a 
letter  from  you— 

"Yours  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN.-" 


■^ 
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LINCOLN'S  COMMENTS  ON  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 


C 


The  industrial  unrest  everjrwhere  evident,  makes  it 
timely  to  compile  some  of  the  statements  which  Lincoln 
made  with  reference  to  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital 
as  they  existed  in  his  day.  Care  has  been  taken  not  to 
include  passages  which  referred  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  status  of  slave  labor  which  was  then  a  live  question. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Lincoln  lived  in  a  period 
previous  to  the  machine  age  and  its  systems  of  industrial- 
ism with  which  we  are  so  well  acquainted. 

"There  is  no  permanent  class  of  hired  laborers  among 
us."— 1854. 

"Universal  idleness  would  speedily  result  in  universal 
ruin." — 1847. 


"Advancement — improvement  in  condition — is  the  or- 
der of  things  in  a  society  of  equals." — 1854. 

"No  good  thing  has  been  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  us 
ijvithout  having  first  cost  labor." — 1847. 

"No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
those  who  toil  up  from  poverty." — 1862. 

"Labor  is  the  great  source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  human  comforts  and  necessities  are  drawn." — 1859. 


"Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently  to  build  one  for 
himself." 


"The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday  labors  on  his  own 
account  today  and  will  hire  the  labor  of  others  tomor- 
row."— 1854. 


"Labor  is  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  market — 
increase  the  demand  for  it  and  you  increase  the  price 
of  it."— 1862. 


"Inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  produced  by  labor, 
it  follows  that  all  such  things  of  right  belong  to  those 
whose  labor  has  produced  them." — 1847. 


"When  one  starts  poor,  as  most  do  in  the  race  of  life, 
free  society  is  such  that  he  knows  he  can  better  his  condi- 
tion, he  knows  there  is  no  fixed  condition  of  labor  for  his 
whole  life."— 1860. 


"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable; 
is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich 
shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just 
encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise." — 1864. 


"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  the 
family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people, 
of  all  nations,  and  tongues  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  this 
lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or  the  owners  of  property." 
—1864. 


"What  is  the  true  condition  of  the  laborer?  I  take  it 
that  it  is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  man  free  to  acquire 
property  as  fast  as  he  can.  Some  will  get  wealthy.  I  don't 
believe  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  rich;  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good." — 1860. 


"It  has  so  happened,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that  some 
have  labored,  and  others  without  labor  enjoyed  a  large 


proportion  of  the  fruits.  This  is  wrong,  and  should  not 
continue.  To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of 
his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a  worthy  object  of 
any  good  government." — 1847. 


"Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if 
labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  cap- 
ital, and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration.  Cap- 
ital has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as 
any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be  a  relation  between  labor  and  capital 
producing  mutual  Benefits." — 1861. 


"The  habits  of  our  whole  species  fall  into  three  great 
classes — useful  labor,  useless  labor  and  idleness.  Of  these 
the  first  only  is  meritorious,  and  to  it  all  the  products  of 
labor  rightfully  belong;  but  the  two  latter,  while  they 
exist,  are  heavy  pensioners  upon  the  first,  robbing  it  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  just  rights.  The  only  i-emedy  for  this 
is  to,  so  far  as  possible,  drive  useless  labor  and  idleness 
out  of  existence." — 1847. 


"There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  thing  as  the  free 
hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many 
independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States  a  few  years 
back  in  their  lives  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent, 
penniless  beginner  in  the  world  labors  for  wages  a  while, 
saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for 
himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while, 
and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him. 
This  is  the  just  and  generous  and  prosperous  system 
which  opens  the  way  to  all,  and  consequent  energy  and 
progress  and  improvement  of  conditions  to  all." — ^1861. 


"...  Men  who  are  industrious  and  sober  and  honest 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  interests  should  after  a  while 
accumulate  capital,  and  after  that  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  it  in  peace,  and  also  if  they  should  choose,  when 
they  have  accumulated  it,  to  use  it  to  save  themselves 
from  actual  labor,  and  hare  other  people  to  labor  for 
them,  is  right.  In  doing  so,  they  do  not  wrong  the  man 
they  employ,  for  they  find  men  who  have  not  their  own 
land  to  work  upon,  or  shops  to  work  in,  and  who  are 
benefitted  by  working  for  others — hired  laborers,  receiv- 
ing their  capital  for  it.  Thus  a  few  men  that  own  capital 
hire  a  few  others,  and  these  establish  the  relation  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  rightfully — a  relation  of  which  I  make  no 
complaint.   .   .   .   " — 1859. 


"It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained 
that  the  condition  of  a  nation  is  best  whenever  it  can  buy 
cheapest;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true,  because  if  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  cause,  it  is  compelled  to 
sell  correspondingly  cheap,  nothing  is  gained.  Then  it  is 
said  the  best  condition  is  when  we  can  buy  cheapest  and 
sell  dearest;  but  this  again  is  not  necessarily  true,  be- 
cause with  both  these  we  might  have  scarcely  anything 
to  sell,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  buy  with. 

"These  reflections  show  that  to  reason  and  act  cor- 
rectly on  this  subject  we  must  look  not  merely  to  buy- 
ing cheap,  nor  yet  to  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  but 
also  to  having  constant  employment,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  something  to  sell.  This 
matter  of  employment  can  only  be  secured  by  an  ample, 
steady,  and  certain  market  to  sell  the  products  of  our 
labor  in."— 1847. 
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